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Garter Held Hope 





% i, i First of. a series 
;-v* > By Scott Armstrong 1 

• wwhlngton Post Sl*n Writer . 

•ky During the revolutionary turmoil 
; . that pulled down the shall of Tran, ^ 
■‘•President Carter clung. to the belief 
that the shah could be saved, Sven , 
though the shah , himself had lost 
faith in his own power, a five-month | 
k investigation by The Washington 

' t P0 Twomonths before the shah fled j 
to exile, when Iran was aflame with ; 
protest,, the president’s national se- 
► curity adviser personally telephoned . 
i- the Iranian ruler, urging him to use 
military force to smother the revo- , 

weeks later, the president ; 

' was advised to abandon the shah by ; , 

• all outside foreign policy expert; 

' whom he called in for counsel. Tell 
j the shah to take a long vacation, 
the president was told, and begin . 
preparing for a new government in ;; 
Iran. The president said he couldn t 
do that to an important allied leader 

and wouldn’t • ' c . . 'i 

Indeed, in' that same period, State 

Department sources say they worked 

to soften the draft of a message from - 
Carter to the shah, urging again the 


■ uae of force against the domestic op- : 
position, although the White House ; 
insists that no. such message was ev- 
er sent Secretary of State Cyrus R. 

■ Vance and his top aides feared such 
a message would lead only to con- • 
siderabte bloodshed arid possibly civil 1 
war, turmoil that could only worsen 
America's position in. the future of Ir- 

The president ‘held- to his Taupe, \ 

even when most of his top foreign 
• policy advisers were urging him to 
. ease the shah off his throne and be- 
gin the transition to whatever jaoht- . 
jSfcbices- would follow in -power. In ! 
fSlffnal .weeksj -the US. ambassador- ■. 
IftiTSiran,. :ance . One , of the shahs-, 
st supporters,' cabled his er- • 
gpdn j to- -Washington. The presi- 
gUttitude*, he.said^. was “short-;, 
and did not underatand ; wherej 

tie month later-in any ■ case,-: the;| 

ffi rasi 'gonej>', pennanentljr'.exiled^: 

•V5n2^the 'American president was sur-j 
2 i^zided' by/i' conflicting • counsdj on I 
- 4-v. ^ v-uqo iv\r>k : throne •■ ■could be 


3 hah,-noiwithstiidmg: his rep-* 
; ^^S. a 3 a bloodthirsty^ tyrant,^oi3-. 
'&ssz&ei ‘eleventh-hour ; advice ^imnrj 
to : get>]tbugh wtrii street] 
^gnifetrators and opposition leaders. 
He- was convinced in his own* mma 
•that force could not prevail for long. 
He knew that he was slowly dying ot 
"cancer and* was anxious- to leave fcemna <; 
a stable nation that his young son could*. 
rule. Finally, confused by conflicting 

signals from* the.v United. States and ; 

pressured by European leaders toab-j 
dicata. the shah in his last; montE uij 
power moved : to- accommodate - the, 
ndSn ate opposition, to live with some 
■Assent and relinquish some; of ms vast 

'ipewai.' 


i I .. 

.* cTEfiese are* hidden details from along ; 
^^complicated history, the slice of. 
‘p ttrtfk which led to the fall of the shah, 
.said the establishment of a hostile gov-* 
*ermnent in what was - once America s 
finest reliable ally in the Persian 
■Today, perceptions of that tragic event.; 

-Jre confused by: quick, assumptions! 
•about precisely .what happened. Pres- 
ident Carter, for 'mstaheei. a widely ac- 
iused of abandoning the- shah prema- , 
Sorely. In fact. Carter still hoped to pre* J 
serve the shah's pbwer.long after in-: 
telllgence reports and top foreign policy 
advisers insisted, as a "matter of realism, 
.the United States- musV assist the or-, 
.deriy ! transition to whatever political, 
forces were goir^.to;.d^l^^tte^pea-j 
'cock throne, r . V ; X * % i 

•j This much is certain: The fall of the 
shah involved a bitier though collegial 
contest* am ong the presidents key ad- 
visers, contending for control over for- 
eign policy and veering back and forth- 
in their prognoses for. events, stalemate 

-.1 iL.'.'L j: 


rational security adviser, appears in 
•transigent in this account, stoutly re- 
sisting the “unthinkable* outcome that^ 
"lay ahead, demanding tha toughest pol-- 
"icy line and ultimately, prevailing, over j 
others who saw the future more clearly, h 
| Vance, preoccupied -with other-mat-; 
tfers, arms talks with* 1 the Soviet Union 
lor the Egyptian-Israeli peace talks, was j 
strangely inattentive; tO:,the alarm bella j 
. within his own, department until it was i 
foo late to make a difference- 
ghd'the U.SI intelligence community - ;; 

- agai m seems^ badlv out-oMbcusl 

^perceiving Uie- realities- of r pop ubg; 

- wthmT'ay' allied --nation^ 
\ Some.in government' did see the picture -< 
H^Jr^n'clearly?. but- their /perceptions 5 
simply did not get through to the ptesjf 
iderit and his policymakers,' especially: 
if ^ their ' distasteful ' warnings' ^collided, 
with^ the established' official view.-.v^ 
.J Still, this- is not just'* diplomatic- his- : 
rfory^.The events^ in Washington and 
Tehran that presaged the* fciumph of 
.tl^* Iranian revolution remain with* us : 
ata^s unresolved complications ii> the - 
lie^^e crisis arid the future of relations ' 
*witgi.bfan:' Until ^ rine-feows afl" tha[ 

• ttimlS that went wrong then, one may 
iu&fi3Iy. appreciate why' the; hostility 

- ' '*iS * ' _• Uahinan 


Mti6ns.today>5T>-rfv.’T;i--^ 
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i/Sfe bm the time he took office. Carter 
became - more and mere tied 
Pledging aa- a* candidate 
.tSaficsider him the United States would 
nSSfciiges; be. !anas merchant, to-'the- 
..Carter, as * president had to. ’find 
’ Ice^obles, to - assure .the/shah that . he 
.wSidS receive-inore.ofithis country's ad- 
weaponry, than:: ha could prac- 
<fc£ca2y* US&-- . 'i £ - * ^ 


president- who- surprised! • then) 
his*- human- ^ rights 1 pto-i 
iouheements soon found himself over^ 
— - in Irani; 


the end; tbepiresidehtwHoldid;-^ 
jE&xk a monumental'effortr'to achieve^ 
;pe£er between.:Egypto and IsraeL-was/ 
'Stacqihg :by • ah embattled regime that--] 
frnaiy feiUnpfct^ a;'foreigni / anny' > ; but; 
io mobs 'of angry- citizens in the streets^ ; 
rof Irani r *• -;*■•*-* *+ ’»>*« **>•!’ 

V Early in the hostage" crisis. Cartery 
asked for a full compilation of the gdv- 
/emment, documents covering the : long .j 
^history of the UJS. involvement inlraris;; 
SternalaffairiBut: v wke^‘ the, 3 tudy 
iaskforce asked for specific preridentihri 
Records,*-: including that personal mes-- 
■sag&r drafted . one month * before the- 
kbahV M, the Whitei^Iouse refused 
5 o tum over any more- papers to the stu- 
2 y group and" ^ theitpp-secret project'; 
yns 1 

j Holding onto the . shah was a pre- 
•occupation in the autumn and winter 
?r of. 1978-79, but the story really begins 
jn the first year of the Carter admin- 
istration. Beginning today, in a series 
of six articles, The Washington Post 
Jvill describe the questions and com- 
plications that preceded the present im-j 
passe with Iran. As in all such inquiries, # j 
Jhis account, can make no claim to omj^ 
Jiisdence. This. history, of the fail oh 
the shah and the' U.S; irole in it does < 
not presume to be the total record; 

\ The president and his closest foreign; 
}>oHcy adviser, Brzezmski,have refused 
’the' scores who have assisted — from 


;the White House, the National Security 
^Council the Defense and State depart--: 
mentSt and- the CIA — are some who, , 
^have -^colored, their views : with .state- .. 
rmenta ’clearly designed to serve the in- ; 
^terest3 of their institutions or them-” 
L'selves;* Others. seem'to* resent 'Carter 
L-and vBrzezinskiVtreatxnent of former • 
Jsecretary. of state Vancei and still oth-~, 
v ers, able to tell only that part of the hie- : 
■Jtory- with 1 which they are familiar, ap- ~ 
vpear to * befrendering ‘ incomplete ac- ‘ 
Ucourits^In only a few places, .however,.! 
, does one person's view of events conflict"; 
rjaharply with; that- of another..; 


rV Mufch of this series is based on more : 
^thari*' 1,000 pages of documents ob- : 
stained by The Washington Pest. They 
fcomprise7a small portion of the “Iran 
< papers," collected by the State Depart- 
: 'nient study group, which describe HS;. 
Vrelatidns- with Iran from 1941 to- last ; 
November when Iranian militants- took 
hostage the employes of the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Tehran. : * '* w 


;ii Prediction y - 


.7 More than a year before the shah’s . 
7 collapse,, in the fall of 1977, Theodore 
Moran', a young economist on the State 
Department’s policy planning staff,! 

; drafted a secret, internal memorandumf 
I suggesting a new- strategy for dealing*’ 

.. with, the , massive new arms requests - 
from the 'shah of Iran.- It. was. based. 

. on an analysis of publicly available eco- : 
; nomic! data and press ? commentaries, 
i.ahd it : was, totally at variance^ tb. the ; 
^conventional wisdom. It 'turned out to , 
-have. ^accurately : predicted- 'the, events, - 

> - ^ Iran, Mof 2 uirWrote in a memo dated", j 

2/ l977T^will face rising social* ’ 
and . economic.tensions unless it reori- 
ents' government spending ”7Now;’putt-* 

' t ing 25 percent of all. public - funds ; into 
'the mili tary the; shah Avfll have' in- 
"sufildent finandi resources to Head 
- off; mounting^ poli tical ' dissa tisfaction,. : 
1 induding. i discon tent ; ;'among . those . 

> groups that. have traditionally been the 
l bedrock of: support fori the^ monarchy. 

. a .“. ;Webothhavea commoriinterest 

* in^moderating and modulating the Ir- 
anian military buildup, not because this, 
administration wants, to. yield to ‘.con? .. 
gressmen who do not like? the :shah, 
not because the United States is unable 
\to-- trust. Iran with- our most sophisti- 
cated' weapons .but'because>’e have a* 
national^ihtorest.iminsiiring.^ 
aridrobust evolution of a ^tiong and de- 

•Ipendabre' ally." -7 " ' ** * i . 

ir ^ye^ do^ not want to jsimply i dehy^ 
the 2 shah particular pieces* of military" 
equipment (and have him feel hurt or 
turn elsewhere). Rather we want him 
: to slow down, and stretch.out^the build- 
up of . hie- military: forces, to rgiye him 
more time and more . resources to build 
a cohesive, prosperous (and nonrepres- 
sive); domesticr.base for bis defense ef-! 
; fprtf; xii *'*&*-*&&*' 


Ik- Moran!pointed to the failure of the ; 
shah ‘ ’ to provide adequate housing, ; 
transportation and energy to the people 
of Iran. The shah envisioned Iran as fce-i * 
coming ah industrial power on the levels 
of France by the year 2000 , but Moran ' 
saw it as -an-. unfinished . Third .World : 
‘country,.*' squandering : its * wealth on ; 
weaponry. In addition to direct military 
spending; the- shah was . devoting as 
much as 70 percent of his public hous-* 
.ing budget on the armed forces; Gil rev - 
; enues, which normally would have cov- 
' ered these extraordinary costs, were nq 
longer sufficient to cover Iran’s balance 
of payments. W : .'Vy 
. ' “The shah and his advisers "cannot, 
avoid ..making the. difficult ; tradeoffs 
among spending priorities that 'other 
developing countries, even richly en- 
dowed developing countries, have al- 
ways had to make,” Moran wrote. : 

-V. While the shah was the object of con4 
tinuing pubhe. controversy, a-'iuler ac- 
cused, of tyrannical repression, of lead-i 
ing the Organization of Petroleum Sc-; 
porting Countries to it3 historic oil-price- 
increases in 1973, he was not hi. the au?' 
tumn of 1977 the cause of great', worry 
in . the State Department* Other majof 
matters led the agenda at State: the 
arms negotiations with Russia/ the Is-» 
raeli-Egyptian peace talks, among oth- 
ers. The conventional wisdom on all lev*c 
els'— except for Moran and a few oth- 
ers —was that the shah* was a stable' 
ally and the U-S. could count on him 
in the Middle East * v ' 

.The president was about to have' his 
first personal meeting with the shah," 
10 months after his inaugural, hi a se-i 
cret briefing- paper prepared for the 
meeting in November 1977; the ; vre-*\ 
gional specialists in the State Depart-- 
ment advised that during the last de- 
cade, “the shah gained full political con-j 
trorof'his country for the first time * 1 
in his long rule. Not having to be con-D 
cemed with an opposition or recadci- j 
trant legislature, he tends to look well , 
into the future ^and to assess current j 
events -against broad historical trends ” 
Moran passed his memo on to his su- 
pervisor, Anthony Lake, the chief of 
the planning and policy group, which 
was responsible for evaluating such 
strategic concerns. Lake signed it and 
sent it to Vance. The analysis was re- 
jected. It went against all other reports 
that were in hand. *•;*. > ;■ 

Moran tried another approach: He 
had written his ‘doctoral dissertation at 
Harvard University under the guidance 
'of Samuel Huntington, a friend of Brze- 
zinski’s. Huntington and Brzezinski had 
been coauthors* and Huntington .was 


GO^' 
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currently aTcorsuItant to Brzerinski on 
U.S.-Soviet relations.Since one of Hun- 
tington's areas* of expertise was social 

unrest in Third World nations, Moran 
believed Huntington would appreciate j 
his own. appraisal of the* situation in 
.Iran, . \ . k " I 

The two met and Huntington heard 
Moran out But he did not agrer* to > 
pass the young desk officer’s views on . 
to BrzezinskL Huntington said he was.; 
too busy , on a project of his own — a , 
study on how the United States could 
capitalize* on Soviet econpmic problems 
— to get involved. • * V*' i 
Moran continued to push Jus view 
in the State Department There were 
others in the ranks that believed the 
United States was taking another step 
down the wrong path, but the upper 
levels of the department were in agree- 
ment that the a 3 hah was very firmly 
in power," as the secret memorandum ( 
for the president put it Moran, who 
is now a professor at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, got the distinct impression that 
he was considered “bizarre-by the de- 
partment hierarchy for even suggesting; 
that the- shah’s future* was insecure. 

At that point, the fervent critics of 
the shah, were mainly on Capitol Hill, 
questioning the regime's repressive pol- 
icies and - especially - the continuing 
abundance ‘ of U.S. arms sales. Many 
at State regarded the congressional crit- 
ics as merely uninformed, a public re- ; 
lations problem. -After Congress re- j 
quired a detailed study on the impact I 
of the arms sales on regional stability, 
one classified, internal memorandum 
at State; dated Nov. 2, 1977, summa- 
rized options for evasive tactics. - 
Since Congress would likely criticize 
the shahV' request for an additional' 
140 F16 fighter planes, Alfred Ather- 
ton, assistant secretary for the region, 
suggested at a meeting that sale of the 
planes could;- he secretly approved but 
the public announcement phrased “so. j 
the shah will understand the sale is ap- 
proved but’ we will tell Congress that 
‘no decision has been made.’:" The De- 
fense ^Department demurred.’ It sug- ■ 
gested approval of the sale but, instead * 
of deceiving- Congress, the sale should 
not be submitted to Capitol, HOI “until J 
timing is propitious." ,, * j I 

In fact, Moran's view was supported | 
in one corner of the State Depiurtment 
— an ally who would have surprised 
Moran had* he known about it Am- - 
bassador William H. Sullivan, recog- 
nized generally then as an enthusiastic, 
supporter of. the shah, disagreed with;. 
Moran’s bleak prognosis for the regime.’ 
But he -discreetly recommended to 
Vance that, the way to rein in the- 
shah’s more egregious spending habitsj 
was to- begin more joint U.S.-Iranian 


planning. It was the only way to recoup 
the leverage over the shah that had 
been lost when his oil revenues made 
him virtually independent of U.S. in- 
fluence.- 

But Sullivans analysis, like Morans, ! 
.was rejected. Either one would require, j 
closer, short-range identification with 
the shah’s regime. It became apparent 
to Sullivan that no one iir the admin- 
istration wanted to get that much closer 
to the shah~. : ' - 

; Meeting the Shah \ 

'It was- not until the. president and 
the shah met for the first, time,* at the,; 
White House in November 1977, that*j 
Jimmy Carter fully appreciated that/ 
he must have a special relationship 
with the shah of Iran. Until then, Carter ; 
seemed ready to maintain cordial terms* 
with Iran but at the same- time he was; 
willing*"to- * impose, when necessary, 
sharp reminders of his advocacy of hu- 
man: rights throughout, the world and 
his desire to- limit the sale of arms. 
These policies, originally at least, were 
meant' to apply to the shah's kingdom 
as much .as elsewhere. 

•*. The human rights criticism, in fact, 
had hit home. Ambassador Sullivan re- 
ported on July 18, 1977, only six, 
months after Carter took office, that 
“the United States’ policy in human* 
rights has been a centred feature of* 
nearly every conversation I've had with 
senior Iranian officials on whom I’ve' j 
called during my first six weeks in Ir- j 
an.” Sullivan said he had discussed it ! 
twice with the shah, once at. length 
with the empress, and with -most of 
the shah's cabinet members.-. - | * 

- “The assumption appeared to be that 
*we are opposed to monarchical systems 
of government and seek to have them 
.replaced; by** democracies,” . Sullivan 1 
complained. This, he said, he had set 
, straight • . . * w*\ v \ . • * ' 

' But'Sullivan was. unhappy with the 
t commentary that was- coming out of 

* Washington on Iran. Much of it “seems 
to focus on the fact that the shah is- ‘au- 
tocratic^' or ‘undemocratic/ ” he re- 
ported. "This is interpreted here as an 
attack upon Iranian institutions and 
obfuscates the fact that we are con- 
cerned about practices rather than per- 
sonalities or systems of government,”. 

• Sullivan* said. 

.. The. Carter administration and the - 
shah were at odds over the question 
of armaments as well Carter had prom- 
ised to keep the worldwide sale of US. 
arms from growing any larger but, as 
! he prepared to meet the^shah, the pres- 
ident had on his- desk a request from 
’ Iran that would put him. over the limit 

/* 


by many billions of dollars each yea: 
for the rest of his term. 

But Iran wa3 not just any country 
seeking weapons, and the shah not just , 
any power-hungry leader. The presi- 
dent's briefing paper cited a. record o! 
assistance provided by the shah to the 
United States over the yean that was . 
unique. Few nations anywhere had 
been as loyal as Iran, and few leader; 
as willing to assist the United State? 
as the .shah, the ^designated peace* 
keeper in the Persian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean. . s ! . . ... 

J The shah had intervened militarily : 

_ on behalf of the United States in Oman; .. 
He had provided jets on short notice ■; 
jvvhen the United States needed them?: 
in Vietnam. He had secretly provided* ! 
•weapons to Somalia for use against 
Ethiopa when the United States asked 
him to. He personally persuaded South’ . 
Africa, which* was almost totally reiiant 
on Iranian oil, to stop shipping oil to 
Rhodesia when the United States sup-* 
ported an embargo of that nation. 

The 3hah had established peace with, 
neighboring Iraq at the. request of the? 
United States although** such a move, 
was unpopular among many in Iran? 
he personally brokered- the resolution 
. of conflict between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. He had agreed to consider be- 
ing the secret conduit to provide arms : 
to Chad when the.United States asked 
him to. ; - ••**'■”■* f j 

r ^ ie provided U.S. bases along ; 
his border with Russia so that the CIA ! 
could monitor Soviet missile program s \ 
and troop mo vements; he had helped i 
U.S. "counterespionage against Sovie t 
operations in the region . He helped as- ; 
sure an adequate flow of oil to the Unit- 
ed 'States and he alone in the Middle. 
East supplied oil to Israel. * - --* : 

Going into their meeting " at the j 
-White House, Carter wanted even more * 
assistance from the shah. He asked for r 

• and got the shah'3 pledge to try to j 
..freeze oil prices when OPEC met in De- •; 
’’cember.-- : - •• - 

In addition, the shah answered many. ; 
'Of* the 'president’s concerns about hu J j 
;man rights violations in Iran. According ] 
to records obtained by The Washington ! 

• Post, the shah explained that what ap- ’ 
•peared to be violations stemmed from 
an Iranian law outlawing the comma-. 

. nist party in Iran. Iran's law, the shah 
noted, was similar to UJS. statutes.pro- 
hibiting membership in groups that 
planned the- violent overthrow of the. 
govemment. ■ :* :. ; y /. 

The shah said that he, too, was a hu- 
man rights advocate. He had personally 
broken the traditionally rigid male 
dominance in Iranian society. He had. 
opened the ballot, the classroom and * 

coi 
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* the work place to women, who previ-^ 
ously had been severely restricted by Is- 1 
lamic custom. If Iranian politics were* 

-. not totally open, then a little patience 
. Was in order,- the shah said. The pres- i 
/ident was inclined to grant . - 

From before that first meeting, the-; 

* shah- was regarded by Carter with suchr 
trust that, according to the briefing- 

- memorandum, the . shah, was kept in- j 
formed of secret negotiations apd close-*! 
\y held policy, decisions that were shared \ 
normally with only the closest allies**! 
vThe shah was told the most intimated 

* details of thfe SALT talks with the So^ 
;.viet Union; he was told bf‘UJ5. negd- 4 * 

‘tiations aimed at keeping France frcnfrt* 
supplying Pakistan with material to de^*' 
velop a nuclear reprocessing capability*- 
— despite US. assurances to France- 
that no other government would 'be 
/told of the sensitive talks. j v ‘ 

-■ - In return for his- friendship, the sha bp* 
'.wanted to* continue the /‘special rela^ 
tionship” under which President Nixorf- 
’in 1972 had ordered that the United . 

> States would agree to sell Iran whatever^ 
the shah requested from the arsenal * 
of advanced weapons systems.':"- 

* .The president told the shah that-he^ 
would continue to have the U-S.’s uri- 

~ conditional support but, given ‘the lim-T 
{ ited resources of each country, that spp-;" 
-port must be more systematic. There- ^ 

* fore, he asked the shah to preparersT 
^'five-year plan for military expenditures?" 
? one that would help regularize the pur f 2 

'chases. State's-' bureau*; of political* 41 
r iniiitaiy affairs had suggested' thatTfiis'* 
•^.“upbeat language” would hold off a full- 
/'commitment to the shah's shopping list- 
/and at. the same time “not. anger, 

/or spoil his* visits* \,iv v 
. . . . Washingtonians may remember tK&t*: 
./day for a different reason/The shah; 
f .and f the president, along with- theu^ 
f wives and a small entourage, stood wit- «« 
.‘side the White House for a brief arrival/? 
ceremony.. - Across .. the street aCC 
. Lafayette Park and on . the Elipse \t<Q 
.the south, the shah wa3 being ..de^j 
. nouriced by Iranian students wearing^ 
’-masks ..and cheered by Iranian sup ijL 
. porters. The demonstration turned 
vter, and i police lobbed* tear , gas can#-"; 
listers into the crowds^ 

-The gas wafted into the eyes of .the- 
^president and the shah. They, .wfgedj 
.their T eyes, and the president made ; a- 
; sraall . joke- about the. incident -c 


Dissent from; the- CIA-- 

After that. first meeting between the*.; 
shah and president, the poiite argument /. 
over arms sales, in effect, continued. at., 
the bureaucratic levels. As the various- 
agencies of national security began to* 
meet to prepare the. “Military Balance 
in. Iran" report, required by Congress?,, 
another contingent of dissent .emerged* 
from an - unexpected quarter — tha 
Central. Intelligence* Agency. . ^ 

.. Junior CIA analysts attending t£e-~ 
meetings joined, in arguing that the Jr4 
anian military could not absorb any ad A ] 
ditional modem equipment. The Iran* ! 
ians simply did not have the trained*;, 1 
, manpower to operate or maintain wfcat?. 
.they had already received Half, tfreir-U 
people flunked out of helicopter school i 
the rest had the equivalent of a sixth*; 
grade education. They -barely had tha^ 
pilots to operate their sophisticated r F§;* ; 
•" aircraft 'In order to operate; the even . 
•more sophisticated -Fids, the • shak>. 
wanted, those pilots would nave to iriv.r> 
mediately shift to the FlSs. And each, 
new advanced-weapon system took the 
few skilled technicians:, away from in^ 
^ dustry.* . * •'; C!- uv* r-'-v:-.;}?.. wr 
.? \ -• Virtually the entire Near East bureau 
\of the State • Department, disagreed; 

- Henry Precht, the director, of the 
gional affairs. desk concerned with Iran- 
(and later the head of the Iran desk), . 
was critical of the shah but he believed - 
the current US* policy dictated mo ter 
aims. A tenacious bureaucratic infight- 
er, Precht challenged the CIA presen- 
tation. - ^ ■;*. ]' - 

The CLA analysts held their grouikl* ; 
State promised a bureaucratic batdeJ 
The matter would be, .taken to Vance..’ 
The director of the CLA.. would be . 
called.-;’ 

• A.week later, the CIA. oppcsition=-ti>«> 
the ... draft folded -The young, analysts** 
. would say nothing more oriTthe subjfct^ 
. • Only State's human rights office comer 
..tinued to oppose the massive sales;. but" ; 
.without any .effect The language of; i 
the report on Iran was modified to fit j 
. the official view. A public show of sup-V 
’port for the'shah'wculd be. the policy;: 

. all-sales would be explained to Congress 
and defended . -A . r’> ; / ; : V j> .. ' 



herGliancfe); 

*: * • t* V x * ‘-.j V 


% Today, . Ted/ Moran's '• memorandum* 
H part of the huge file that has become 
The record /of this nation's relationship , 
with: Iran.’* Here'* and there’ may be • 
found; other documents — not many 
— that had the prescience to say that ‘ 
the United States' policy in Iran 
headed toward a fateful turn, that 
Vactive*'- elements * for ; disaster! \ve*6— 
*. present. v..:::., 

v .’'-Moran was depressed but not ove?-^ 
/.whelmed A colleague in the State U)e7 1 
' partment likened the high“tevel s purify 
‘ ing of his advice to the bureaucracy 2 ^ : 
i handling of the Vietnam war. Factual 
"analysis was put aside when it din- 1 
-flicted .with high-level government #31-1 

-'/ Moran agreed. 2 : v ' ft 

V,: They, should both resign in protest 
.the colleague suggested. 

•i-- No, Moran said, tlie/d get’.anofti^T 
chance to change the policy, . 
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